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straight or tight, which must have presented itself 
as the most obvious character of the harp, upon 
its original adoption — hence Telyn, the Welsh 
for harp. It is somewhat singular, with reference 
to the word Telyn, that the promontory on which 
Toulon is situated was anciently called Cyiharistes, 
which bears the same relation to the Latin cythara 
that Toulon does to the Welsh Telyn ; and the 
form of the Bay of Toulon resembles the comb of 
a harp. Camden says, — " If you ask the Britons 
what they call the harp, they will presently answer 
you, Telyn; if you could raise an ancient 
Phoenician, and ask him what are songs played 
on the harp, he would answer you, Telynu." 

With respect to the peculiar construction of 
this instrument in former times, and its compass, 
there is necessarily some obscurity ; we find 
however that it was at first strung with hair, which 
continued in use until the commencement of the 
15th century, when strings of gut were introduced. 
Anciently, too, the harp had only a single row of 
strings ; but the performer was able, it is said, 
to produce accidental notes, by a peculiar manage- 
ment of the finger and thumb, now no longer 
known. 

That considerable skill was employed in the 
mere mechanical effort of playing the harp, is 
evident, from the rudiments specified in the 
Welsh MS. which are seventeen in number, and 
seem to embrace, with the most technical nicety, 
every variety of manual dexterity of which the 
art is susceptible. 

The directions given, bear the stamp of 
antiquity ; among which are : — " The 6th tune is 
played as the 5th, only raising two notes on the 
upper thumb." "The 12th is played like the 
10th, only shaking the upper thumb." "The 14th, 
is played like the 13th, but raising three notes on 
the upper thumb." The following curious terms 
are also used : — " Choaking the thumb ; " " shake 
of the four fingers ; " [evidently a double shake] 
" shake of the little finger ; " [not used now] 
" double scrape ; " [probably drawing two fingers 
along the strings in thirds or sixes] " single 
scrape ; " " half scrape ; " " throw of the finger ; " 
" double shake ; " " shake of the bee ; " " trill of 
the thumb ; " " double choak ; " [probably the 
present etoufS — or suddenly stopping the vibra- 
tion of the strings] " forked choaking ; " " back 
of the nail;" "jerk;" "great shake." To a 
modern harp-player, these directions must appear 
extraordinary. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the number 
of strings on the harp was twenty-nine. The 
Welsh harp of the present day has three rows of 
strings, the two outer ones extending to about 
five octaves, the centre row (consisting of the 
flats and sharps) to about four octaves. The 
compass of the pedal harp, is from double low E 
to E in altissimo, or six octaves ; lately, however, 
Mr. Erard has extended this compass, on his last 
patent instruments, besides increasing the power 
and quality of tone vastly. 



I shall conclude this sketch with a stanza 
written by the late talented Mrs. Hemans, to the 
air of " Arhyd y nos," or " the live-long night," 
for the first volume of Welsh Melodies : — 
" In the dwellings of our fathers, 
Bound the glad blaze, 
Now the festive circle gathers, 
With harps and lays : 
Now the rush-slrewn halls are ringing, 
Steps are bounding, bards are singing, 
Aye ! the hour to all is bringing, 
Peace, joy, or praise." 

This stanza is taken from a song supposed to 
have been sung by Gavran (a distinguished 
chieftain) and his companions, at sea, who, in the 
fifth century, went on a voyage, to discover some 
islands, which, by a traditional memorial, were 
known under the appellation of the ' Green Isles 
cf the Ocean;' the expedition was not heard of 
afterwards. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF BEETHOVEN, 
WITH REMARKS ON HIS STYLE, 

By Cipriani Potter. 

From what has been already advanced relative 
to this celebrated composer, the musical portion 
of the public has been excited to know something 
more of his character and disposition, as well as 
to be still better acquainted with his works. 
A partial fulfilment of this demand will be 
attempted in the following article. 

Beethoven's music is now listened to with an 
attention and delight that his real friends and ad- 
mirers could scarcely have anticipated. Not 
unfrequently, indeed, these feelings border on 
prejudice, since it is impossible that amateurs 
generally can appreciate those portions of his 
works, which the cultivated Professor is often at 
a loss to understand ; nevertheless, it is gratifying 
to witness the anxiety with which the uninitiated 
endeavour to comprehend what is termed classical 
writing, emanating from so great a man ; exerting 
their auricular and intellectual faculties, to admire 
that which, in all probability, is far from beinc 
congenial with their predisposed taste and ideas. 
This prostration of the understanding at the shrine 
of acknowledged genius, is encouraging to every 
labourer in the good cause of sterling music, and 
is the best assurance of a healthy and rational 
state being at hand. 

Many persons have imbibed the notion, that 
Beethoven was by nature amorose and ill-tempered 
man. This opinion is perfectly erroneous. He 
mas irritable, passionate, and of a melancholy 
turn of mind — all which affections arose from the 
deafness which, in his latter days, increased to an 
alarming extent. Opposed to these peculiarities 
in his temperament, he possessed a kind heart, 
and most acute feelings. Any disagreeable 
occurrence, resulting from his betrayal of irrita- 
bility, he manifested the utmost anxiety to remove, 
by every possible acknowledgement of his in- 
discretion. The least interruption to his stu die 
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particularly when availing himself of a happy vein 
of ideas, would cause him to expose the pecu- 
liarities of his temper ; a capriciousness not at 
variance with, and perfectly excusable in, 
professors of other arts and sciences, when placed 
in a similar situation. 

If we may be allowed to imagine a man's native 
character to be exhibited in his productions, in 
the compositions of Beethoven we shall frequently 
perceive it to be perfectly delineated. For 
instance : his Ops. 90 and 101, two sonatas 
abounding in his singularity of style, containing 
the most amiable thoughts, intense feeling, and 
passion, with a decided melancholy pervading the 
whole. Persons not endued with a portion of 
these feelings, (particularly the last-named) or 
not possessing a very strong passion for music in 
the abstract, cannot sympathize with the author, 
or appreciate his digressions in these instances 
from the conventional form of sonata-writing. 

Another cause for mistaking Beethoven's dis- 
position, arose from the circumstance of foreigners 
visiting Vienna, who were ambitious of contem- 
plating the greatest genius in that, capital, and of 
hearing him perform. But when from their 
unmusical questions and heterodox remarks, he 
discovered that a mere travelling curiosity, and 
not musical feeling, had attracted them, he was 
not at all disposed to accede to their selfish 
importunities : he would interpret their visit into 
an intrusion and an impertinence ; and conse- 
quently, feeling highly offended, wasnotscrupulous 
in exhibiting his displeasure, in the most pointed 
and abrupt manner : a reception which, as it was 
ill-calculated to leave an agreeable inpression 
with those who were so unlucky as to expose 
themselves to the rebuke, did not also fail in 
prompting them to represent his deportment un- 
favourably to the world. He would frequently 
revert to these intruders when conversing with a 
friend, and relate many singular anecdotes, 
resulting from their annoying visits. 

When his mind was perfectly free from his 
compositions, he particularly delighted in the 
society of one or two intimates. It sensibly 
comforted him, and at once dispelled the cloud 
of melancholy that hung over his spirit. His 
conversation then became highly animated, and 
he was extremely loquacious. The favourite 
medium by which he expressed his ideas, was the 
Italian ; his pronunciation of that language being 
better than either his French or German ; for 
having resided the greater part of his life in 
Vienna, he had imbibed the Viennese pronun- 
ciation, which is considered the worst in all 
Germany ; and indeed, is only to be supported on 
the stage, and as a patois dialect ; the natives 
considering it a vehicle for wit and humourous 
amusement .* 

It would naturally be concluded, that 



* There exists a small theatre in one of the suburbs of Vienna, 
called the Leopold-stadt, where pieces are represented written in 
that dialect. It is much frequented by the natives, and was a 
favourite with the late Emperor Francis, 



Beethoven's pre-eminence as a composer should 
have placed him above the envy of the profession ; 
but this was far from being the case. No doubt 
the feeling died with him, although it existed 
during his life to a very considerable extent — 
particularly in Vienna. This unworthy conduct 
on the part of the profession, together with his 
own unhappy malady, doubtless increased his 
melancholy, and rendered him more recluse in his 
social habits. Injustice, however, it should here 
be stated, that some of his most ardent admirers, 
both professors and amateurs, resided in Vienna. 
Latterly his deafness became so aggravated and 
confirmed, as to oblige those who wished to 
communicate with him, to have recourse to 
writing ; but being very excitable and tenacious 
upon the subject of his infirmity, if they were not 
rapid in their communication, he would endeavour 
to anticipate what was intended, or evade the 
question altogether, by changing the discourse. 
Some judges are of opinion, that his misfortune 
had considerable influence upon his writings, and 
that it contributed to their complexity, particularly 
his latter productions ; but it would have required 
a much more extended period than was allotted 
to him, to have caused him to forget the powers 
or genius of an orchestra. Indeed, had he been 
spared twenty or thirty years longer, we may 
conceive him to have contracted a confused idea 
of musical sounds and combinations ; but his 
great experience of orchestral effects, so satisfac- 
torily exemplified in all his works — his profound 
knowledge of harmony, and his inexhaustible 
fancy, would always have assisted him in the 
accomplishment of any work. 

To an experienced musician, many effects of 
combination in harmony are the result of mere 
calculation, and which a man would retain to the 
last day of his life. The knowledge of the 
equilibrium of an orchestra ; that is, the relative 
powers of different instruments in combination, 
composing an orchestra, is purely a matter of ex- 
perience. Many clever musicians have an 
extensive knowledge of instrumentation, without 
possessing the least fancy, and consequently are 
not considered men of genius; but Beethoven 
exhibited his peculiar talents and genius even in 
this department, from his novel mode of treating 
instruments individually and collectively. His 
latter works again prove the assertion of his having 
retained all the requisites necessary for com- 
position. His Mass in D, and 9th Symphony in 
D, are most extraordinary effects of his knowledge 
of orchestral effects. 

Without intending to draw a parallel between 
the early and latter works of this illustrious 
musician, we cannot refrain from observing that 
his last compositions, though containing what are 
called eccentricities, extravagancies, incongruities ; 
yet the motivi — the melodies, are truly sublime — 
a convincing proof that as he advanced in years 
his mind became more elevated. By way of 
example, we would name the subject of the last 
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movement of a sonata in E major, op. 109 ; the 
Canzona in the posthumous quartett in A minor, 
op. 127 ; the motivo of the last movement of his 
symphony in D, No. 9. From these considerations, 
they who are most anxious to understand and 
appreciate Beethoven, are the more induced to 
study these works, and the result is, that they 
find in them more consistency than was at first 
imagined. Musicians should be more careful in 
hazarding a hasty opinion of the works of so great 
a master. 

Many of the peculiarities of Beethoven's style, 
have been ably discussed ; and we are ready to 
acknowledge that some of his compositions are at 
times very complex ; a circumstance we will en- 
deavour to account for, in the following obser- 
vations. From the originality and singularity of 
his ideas, the treatment of them becomes naturally 
as singular, Sometimes his subjects are not 
sufficiently contrapuntal to admit of that mode 
of treatment; consequently the effect is not 
sufficiently intelligible ; since the object of the 
study of Counterpoint, is to give a clearness and 
purity to the style, that the hearer may be enabled 
to distinguish each individual part. As a con- 
trapuntist, Beethoven was certainly inferior to 
Mozart, who was without doubt the greatest in 
that school of writing : but Beethoven would 
contrast those singular effects by the boldness of 
the unison, the variety of his accents, and the 
vagueness of his harmonies, omitting certain notes 
in chords, which produces a quaintness, and tends 
to destroy that monotony (occuring from always 
employing the complete harmony), and prevents 
the ear from being satiated before the conclusion 
of a piece. Again, the augmentation and dimi- 
nution of his subjects, the dwelling upon certain 
harmonies, (all these effects resulting from his 
genius) keep up the vigour of his music ; the true 
lover of the science remaining excited to the last 
note. The most prominent feature in Beethoven's 
music is the originality of his ideas, even in his 
mode of treating a subject, and in the conduct 
throughout of a composition. No author is so 
free from the charge oimannerism as Beethoven. 

Other singularities remarkable in his compo- 
sitions consist in the broken rhythm, (which is 
also a striking feature in Haydn's works, par- 
ticularly in his beautiful quartetts and symphonies) 
in the double passing notes, discords formed from 
the resolutions of others ; the inverted pedale- 
effects, which, at first hearing, are difficult to 
comprehend ; but some of Sebastian Bach's works 
abound in these extraordinary combinations. 
Examine his Fugue in B minor, No. 24 of the 
celebrated set of forty-eight preludes and fugues, 
A preludio by the same, in Clementi's ' Practical 
Harmony,' p. 132 of vol. I. The introduction to 
Mozart's quartett in C major, No. 6, has puzzled 
many distinguished musicians; but no one of any 
consideration has dared to pronounce S. Bach or 
Mozart even inconsistent. Musicians often vary, 
and naturally, in their opinions of classical authors. 



A distinguished artist, and one of Beethoven's 
greatest admirers, declared that he never esteemed 
Mozart's Overture to the ' Don Juan ' — that it 
was too complicated, and decidedly one of his 
weakest productions : now, the greater part of the 
profession entertain a directly contrary opinion, 
and indeed it is almost universally admitted to be 
one of his happiest efforts. 

Beethoven's playing was doubtless much im- 
paired by his cruel malady. Although, from 
experience and a knowledge of his instrument, a 
musician may imagine the effect of his perform- 
ance, yet he cannot himself produce that effect 
when wholly deprived of the sense of hearing, more 
especially a sensitive man like Beethoven. His 
infirmity precluded his ascertaining the quantity 
or quality of tone produced by a certain pressure 
of his fingers on the piano-forte ; hence his 
playing, latterly, became very imperfect. He 
possessed immense powers on the instrument ; 
great velocity of finger, united with extreme 
delicacy of touch, ana intense feeling ; but his 
passages were indistinct and confused. Being 
painfully conscious therefore of his inability to 
produce any certain effect, he objected to perform 
before any one, and latterly refused even his most 
intimate friends. These, however, would at times 
succeed in their desire to get him to the instru- 
ment, by ingeniously starting a question in 
counterpoint; when he would unconsciously 
proceed to illustrate his theory; and then 
branching out into a train of thought, (forgetting 
his affliction) he would frequently pour out an 
extemporaneous effusion, of marvellous power 
and brilliancy. It is easy to imagine a purely 
mechanical performer, void of all feeling, pre- 
viously to a stroke of deafness, who has conquered 
every difficulty of the instrument, playing a piece 
of music correctly, and to the satisfaction of those 
of a reciprocal feeling; but to a conformation 
like that of Beethoven, where light and shade, 
and delicacy of expression, were either all or 
nothing, the full achievement of his object 
amounted to an almost impossibility. 

The above description of the peculiarities of 
this illustrious man, may be thought prolix ; yet, 
as it has resulted from an anxiety to correct 
misstatements, and erroneous impressions re- 
specting him, and at the same time to exhibit 
his real disposition, it may be received with 
indulgence. 

The true admirers of Beethoven, can never 
cease to appreciate the works of Mozart and 
Haydn, since his early productious accord so 
perfectly with the compositions of those two great 
masters in style ; all three emanating from the 
same school ; and it is impossible to imagine 
what Mozart would have written, had he been 
permitted to have lived only to the age of 
Beethoven. 

Even Haydn's latter works surpass his earlier 
to an extraordinary degree : for his early quartetts 
and symphonies, though beautiful, are very in- 
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ferior to his last. It will be acknowledged by 
many, that Beethoven's first productions are 
more perfect than the early works of the two 
above-named composers ; a circumstance which 
may be attributed to the science being better 
understood at the period he commenced writing, 
together with the advantages he derived from the 
examples of those two great men : but his 
decided originality has always prevented his 
being charged with plagiarism. 



Hvitt ©hromrlt of the last tftonth. 

Beaumont Institution. — On Wednesday evening, 
the 6th ult., a concert of sacred and secular music was 
given at the above institution ; (he chorus by the choir of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall street, and the solos 
by several ladies and gentlemen of local celebrity. 
The programme was well selected, and the choir 
rendered the music of the several pieces in a highly 
satisfactory manner, under the direction of Mr. F. A. 
Bridge. Miss Stirling performed with ability the brilliant 
fantasie of Osborne, from William Tell, with Mr. Betzeman 
on the violin. 

Belfast. — A performance of music was given las* 
month at St. Malachy's Church upon the new organ, by 
Mr. Sutton Swaby, who brought out the tones of the 
instrument with great effect, and played some difficult 
fugues in good style. 

Birkenhead. — A musical association has just been 
established for Birkenhead and the surrounding district, 
which is to be called the Wirral Philharmonic Society. 
The object of the members, who already number most of 
the principal inhabitants of the place, is to give annually 
a series of concerts in the Birkenhead Music Hall. A 
large provisional committee has been nominated, with 
Mr. J. Ravenscroft as chairman, and Mr. Beausire, hono- 
rary secretary, in order to carry out the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

Birmingham. — On the 24th of October the new schools 
connected with St. Barnabas' Church, Ryland-street, were 
opened by service in the church in the morning, and 
a concert in the evening in the girls' school-room, when 
a silver snuff-box was presented to Mr. E. Bembridge by 
the members of the St. Barnabas' Working Men's Associ- 
ation, in remembrance of his kind services as honorary 
secretary to the School Building Committee. In the 
course of the evening a selection of sacred music was sung 
with taste and precision by the choir, under the direction 
of Miss Susan Taylor, organist of the church. 

Bow Road. — On Tuesday, the 22nd of October, a 
concert of sacred music was given in Salem Chapel, for 
the benefit of Mr. J. Lloyd, for his services as organist 
of the chapel during the last year. The performance was 
divided into two parts — the first consisted of selections 
from Mozart's "Twelfth Mass," and the second part com- 
prised various solos and choruses from the oratorios. 
The principal singers were Miss Newsome, Miss Leakin, 
Miss Gibbard, Mr. Lubbock, and Mr. Bridge; Mr. F. A. 
Bridge conducted. 

Brixton. — A list of the orchestra of the Amateur 
Brixton Musical Society, with a programme of its first 
concert, indicates that the gentlemen composing it are 
strong enough to grapple with good music. Mr. C. 
Boose is the conductor. 

Canterbury.— The concert of the Glee and Madrigal 
Society came off with great eclat on the 5th ult., when 
some pleasing music was performed with taste and cor- 
rectness. Mrs. Sayer, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Gough, Mr. 
Payn, and the Messrs. Irons were among the performers. 

Chatham.— On Monday evening, the 4th ult., a se- 
lection of popular secular music was performed at the 



St. Paul's School-room, consisting of glees and songs. 
Mr. H. F. Henniker presided at the pianoforte and con- 
ducted the performance. The following is from the 

column of Chatham news in the Morning Post of Monday, 
the 18th ult. : — " A very amusing and highly instructive 
lecture ' On Music and Part Singing' was delivered the 
other evening, by Capt. Charles Prevost, 81st Regiment, 
at the newly-erected school-rooms, Military-road. The 
entertainment was given specially for the military, who 
were admitted free, but, of course, a charge for entrance 
was made to civilians. The room was excessively 
crowded, and the audience seemed fully to appreciate 
the excellent manner in which the proceedings were 
carried out. The singing was good ; the chorus num- 
bered about forty voices, and several of the choristers of 
Rochester Cathedral lent their assistance. The profits, if 
any were realized, are to be handed over to the fund for 
the Soldiers' Institute, now building at the rear of 
Chatham Barracks." 

Cork. — The first concert of the fourth season of this 
society was given in the Protestant Hall, on the 21st of 
November, when the performance attracted a very large 
assembly of persons. Several solos, glees, and choruses 
were sung in a creditable manner by the musicians, who 
were all amateurs ; and a band of instrumentalists con- 
tributed much to the success of the evening. Mr. Coghlan 

was the leader, and Mr. Marks conductor. The 

opening meeting of the Young Men's Association was 
held in the Protestant Hall, on Tuesday evening, October 
the 29th, when over four hundred persons were present. 
The performers were Mr. Marks, organist of the cathedral, 
and Messrs. Horton, Baddock, Hacket, and the choristers 
of the cathedral. 

Devizes. — A concert was given by the Amateur Vocal 
Society, assisted by the members of the Devizes and 
Melksham Instrumental Societies, in the Corn Exchange, 
on the 29th of October, in aid of the 5th Wilts. Volunteer 
Rifle Corps Band Fund, under the direction of Mr. C. 
Clarke. The programme was well selected, and the 
instrumental part included a march composed by Mr. 
Millington, of Trowbridge, and a violin solo by Mr. 
Hooper. The band and chorus consisted of nearly 70 
performers. Leader, Mr. B. Shaul; piano, Mr. Millington ; 
harmonium, Mr. J. T. Abraham. 

Epping. — The 32nd concert of the Epping Harmonic 
Society took place at the New School-room, on Friday, 
the 15th ult. Miss Millar and Mr. Henry were the 
principal vocalists, and Mr. John Francis Barnett (piano- 
forte) and Mr. Eayres (violin) were the solo instru- 
mentalists. Mr. Barnett's performance was greatly 
applauded- The members executed some part-songs and 
glees, and likewise played several instrumental pieces. 
Mr. Eayres and Mr. Croft conducted. The room was 
quite full, and the concert eminently successful. 

Exeter Hall. — Miss Mary Sabilla Serle, niece and 
only pupil of Madame Clara Novello, and pupil of Madame 
Persiani, has been announced to appear for the first time 
on Friday, the 29th of November, and to sing in the 
music of Mendelssohn's Athalie. We regret that in con- 
sequence of our paper going to press on the 28th of the 
month, any further notice of this young lady's perform, 
ance is out of our power. 

Glasgow The Choral Union gave a concert in the 

City Hall, on the 6th of November, when Mdlle. Parepa, 
Miss Corelli, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Irving, and Mr. 
Hatton assisted. There was a full band and male chorus, 
and the whole was conducted by Mr. Lambeth. The 
music was secular, and several pieces were well sung by 

the members of the union. On the 8th of November 

the Messiah was performed in the City Hall by the Choral 
Union, Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Corelli, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Mr. Irving taking the solos. Mr. Edwards, organist, 
and Mr. Lambeth, conductor. 

Gloucester. — The Choral Society of this city gave its 
first concert in the Shire Hall on Wednesday evening, the 



